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OBSERVATIONS 


„ THE 


O HEEROO, a PALM-TREE, 


I. 
Tun word Ohee ſignifies an ap- 
ple, and Roo a tree, in the 
Arowacks tongue, who are a ſmall 
tribe of Indians on the coaſt of 
Guiana. + Srl Gree acne  — 
I divide, for the ſake of order, 
theſe obſervations, which have been 
frequently tranſcribed and amended 
during a run of years, for an amuſe- 
ment, under the following diſtinc- 
tions. 3 


I Spadix 
2 Soil and Situation 
3 Animals | 
4 Sexes and F rudtification 


A's: . 4 _ 


„ 
3 - Veſſels 
6 Aſparagus and Bread 
7 Juices | 
8 Leaves 
9 9 Seed or Apple 
0 Uſes 
Ii Roots | 
Sorry am TI, that I have no copy of 
the moſt accurately corrected obſerva- 
tions I made on this tree, which TI 
gave to an honoured friend, yet I 
preſume the following, partly from 
recollection, and partly from ſome old 
written obſervations I luckily have 
- preſerved, are pretty accurate. 
4 
3 
The main n ſpadix iſſues from . 
che old leaf, or outſide ſtalk; every 
leaf, after the tree is 30 feet high, 
covers an eye, or germen, which 


ſprings 


TT 
ſprings into a ſpadix, and illuftrates 
to me the verſe I have choſen Juſtus 
* 
bY 
The main ſpadix is a dark brown 
colour, ſcaled ; and from each ſcale 
about four inches long, iſſues a ſmal- 
ler ſpadix, alternately from fide to fide: 
The ſmall ſpadixes lie all one way, 
that is, bending downwards, perpendi- 
cularly from the weight of the apples. 
6. = 
Every ſmall ſpadix is alſo jointed 
or ſcaled; and every joint ſends out 
a nub alſo, alternately, from fide to 
fide, about two inches long, which 
bears two apples, after eight ſcales 
from the trunk. 
| Te 
Every main has about 20 ſmall ſpa- 
dixes, and every ſmall ſpadix about 
An 20 


(SF 


20 nubbs ; : ſo that one germen, or 


eye, produces about 400 ſeed, or ap- 
on; Juſtus n 
8. 
The 3 of a ſpadix, full of 
apples, is exactly the ſame as an In- 
dian: Nature, all-ſufficient, ſeems 
to aim in this to repreſent the human 
by the vegetable creation ; and the 
leaf, lank, ſmooth, and ftrait, repre- 
ſents Indian's long, lank heads of 
hair, 
=_ . 
I reckon every ſpadix bearing tree 
(which 1 believe are all) to bear from 
Zo to 160 ſpadixes, ſuppoſe only 100, 
at an average that is 40, ooo apples, 
or ſeeds. Fuſbus g. | 
10. 
November, December, January, 


73400 ripe ſeed; Jaw July, Auguſt, 
> 


* 


young green apples on the ſpadix; 

March is the only month I could ever 

ſee the fructification; or flower. 
11. 

The joints or ſcales of both the 

main and ſmall ſpadixes, ſeparate 
eaſily when fallen down for ſome time 
on the ground. 

12. 

There are 50 or 60 trunk joints 

formed before a ſpadix iſſues. 
13. 

The ſmall if padixes at the ad of 
the main ſpadix, or fartheſt from the 
trunk, have not the nubbs ſo cloſe by 
half as the half of the main ſpadix 
next the trunk, 

5 14. | 

The main ſpadix, next the trunk, 
is about three inches diameter; at 
the 2 half an inch. | 
AS; Soil 
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Soil and Situation, 988 
The ſoil muſt be a looſe turf, 2 | 
two or three feet, u pon a hard, ſolid 
clay; 3 the ſituation is. "beſt when | 
breezy, expoſed to the ind :onethe 
ſoil muſt be freſh; and fometimes 
: overflowed with rains, 

" 

Europe, Afia, and A = 
careful enquiry, I think have none of 
theſe trees; they have chem, or ſome- 
thing much like them, in South 
Carolina, the trunks whereof they uſe 
| for pales on wharfs or batteries „ if I 
am well informed. 


«a 
Where there is only clay, and 
buſhes all round, this tree comes not 
to ſuch a ſize as in No. 15, which 
will make the outſide green leaves of a 


30 


4 


30 foot trunk form an angle of about 
10 degrees from the trunk, and the 
leaves almoſt quite ſtrait from the ſtalk. 
The poorer the ſoil, and more con- 
fined the ſituation, the leaf ſtalks riſe 
more perpendicularly from the trunk; 
old age in the tree alſo cauſes this. 


18. 


Animals. 


A many-footed worm, about 100 
feet, which when at reſt rolls itſelf up 
ina ſpiral form, inhabits the rotten 
pulp of the horizontal root. 

3 
What the gold coaſt Negroes call 
Dyooga, a large, — inſect, 
which inſtantly as a tree is cut down 
ſmells the fine vapour exhaling from 
the pulp juices, and alights on the 
newly cut parts, and lays its eggs, 
| which eggs, in ſix weeks, become the 
Cabbage 


4 
Cabbage-worm, from feeding on the 
fine, nouriſhing, wholeſome pulp of 
the cut-down trunk. Theſe worms 
are about two inches long, and the 
fame round, when alive, and are eat, 
roaſted, or fried, by Whites, Yellows, 
and Blacks indeed, I prefer them 
to any animal food whatever. They 
have a black head. 

EE 20, 
The Tarantula, which builds about 
the broad end of the dry ſtalks. 
21. 

The Wedge-worm (as I name it) of 
a green colour, hairy, and found on 
the leaves of young trees or ſprouts, 
when in their firſt roots, that is, the 
tubous, or horizontal roots; and 
which Congo and Angola Negroes 
fay in their country is venomous. 


The 


(n ? 

7 22. = 
The Wood-ſlave, a ſpecies of lizard. 
It keeps between the dry hanging leaf, 
broad trunk part of the ſtalk, and the 


trunk. 


3 

Ants and Wood-lice alſo hacks 
about this tree; and a ſhell, inhabited 
by a f. uQtive animal, I have often 
found adhering to a butt end of a 
talk, which was moiſt, being beneath _ 
others. 
24. | 
Alſo a moſt curious little animal, 
about two inches long, black and 
white, as big round as a pin, but it 
moves nimbly and ſprightly; don't 
crawl, but draws up its hinder parts 
to the head, and ſtands exactly like a 
Greek letter Omega g only it ſhuts 
beneath ; then ſtretches its head to its 
utmoſt 


(. 24 } 
utmoſt length, and! its hind parts up 
again, and ſo moves nimbly; 3 it alſo 
runs up and down in the air on a 
thread of its own, like a ſpider; it 
has fix ſmall feet cloſe to the head, 
and four larger at the ne. 

25. 

1 never ſaw any birds neſts upon this 
tree, I ſuppoſe the ſlippery ſkin and 
ſhape of the leaves and ſtalks prevent 
their being able to make faſt their 
neſts to it. We read of the Cedars 
of Lebanon, where the birds neſtle, 
the ſtorks in the firs, but the palm, 
the regal pans is too grand for this. 
26. 

The Dyoogas wings are four and 
ſo exquiſitehy jointed to ſhut conveni- 

. ently under their broad black ſhining 
covers, that I thi; k even them a con- 
vincing demonſtration of the great 
mechanic 


6 
mechanic {kill and power of the Crea- 
tor Bleſſed. | 

| 27. 

The Africafs as well as the Ame 
ricans, know well of the dyoogas 
breeding 10 new cut down palm trees; 
and uſually cut a wedge ſhaped piece 
out of the top/ part to entice it to lay 
its eggs there, where ſofteſt ; and in 
about fix weeks they ſplit up the 
trunk and take out the fat worms, 
which are well incloſed in a thick 
netted cover. 


28. 
Sexes and Fruttification. 


The 1ſt and 2d obſervation of the 
roots, muſt illuſtrate this. What 1 
call the female tree Pas whiter and 


ſofter fibres at the root than the male, 


which has blackiſh, cloſe, hard and 
ſolid 


a | 
folid root "ES. which will laſt ſtrong 
ten years after the tree is cut down. 

1 | 
T had obſerved the tree tow or 
four years before I could find any 
ſpadixes with fruitification, at laſt in 
March 1780, I obſerved the nubbs 
on the ſmall ſpadixes about 1+ inch 
long covered with about ſeventy bloſ- 
ſoms diftin& one from another. 
. 
This bloſſom was a ſmall calix 
fixed in the nubbs, three leaves of a 
browniſh colour, iſſue from the 


calix, which calix is of a longiſh 


ſhape and within the leaves are Hex- 
andria Monoginia, the males ſtand as 
on moſt fructifications on a ſmall ſhort 
ſtem filaments, and have a large head 
anthera, the female in the middle is 
cloſe 


( 15 } 
cloſe to the calix,, "the ſtigma has no 
ſtile, but lies on the germen. 
8 „ 
It is ſomething ſtrange to me, that 
of about ſeventy ſuch bloſſoms uſually 
never more than two or at a wonder 
three apples grow upon a nubb; For 
the nubb is covered with bloſſoms. 
f To 
The leaves of the fructification are 
very thick, the three leaves when dry 
and preſſed together are not ſo large, 
but ſhaped as a grain of oats. 


33. 
Veſſels. 


The cortex ſhrinks from the liber 
of this tree when dry, but there is 
communication between the two, by 
horizontal fibres or veſſels which ap- 


. pear 


. 
pear outwardly, like as if dabbed or | 
wounded with a fork on the cortex, 

5 34. EE. 
The contex is + inch thick and 
cConſiſts of cloſe ſolid perpendicular 
brittles or fibres of a dark reddiſh 
colour when new cut, the liber 18 
an inch thick and gradually ſoftens 
into the pulp, which is a ſpungeous 
corky ſubſtance, whitiſh and inter- 
ſperſed with ſtiff perpendicular fibres 
or briſtles. 

„ 
be outſide orrifices like the dab- 
bing of a fork, penetrating the liber 
and cortex, when the ſhrunk cortex 
is pulled off, are like the rough parts 
of a grhater adhering to the liber, 
which liber conſtitutes the binder 
and former of the trunk; theſe ori- 
fices are cloſeſt at the joints, when an 


old 


pe 
old leaf zhas adhered and cover the 
main veſſels that nouriſhed the leaves, 
thoſe* between the joints muſt have 
been for expiration in the heat, and 
inſpiration in the cold, for nouriſhing 
and purifying the juices of the trunk ; 
indeed they often ſend out ramifica- 
tions of rather fibres like roots. | 
| 15 

The fibres or veſſels of the root 
are plainly to be ſeen when their 
cortex is taken off, entering the blunt 
pointed root of the trunk, almoſt as . 
large a as the fibres themſelves. 

37+ 
The 1 of the tubous and lg: 
rizontal roots I obſerved, but have 
loſt * obſervations. 
38. 

ans and Bread. 


The aſparagus or cabbage of this 
tree, is the embrio leaves ſpadixes 
B and 


( x8 


and apples white, tender, and aſtrin- 
gent, and is no little labour to cut 
out one, as they are under the broad 
ends of freſh green leaf ſtalks, befides 
dry ns, five or ſix of each. 
39- - 
An ordinary tree will afford four- 
8 teen inches long, and two and four 
| 9 niches diameter at each end of good 
. cabbage; it is very wholeſome boiled, 
43 and good for ſoup, and will ferment 
: ſoaked in water, but the manufaQur- 
ing or preparing of this cabbage of 
old trees into bread, is both curious 
and uſeful, in order to this, it is 


8 9.7 WS 
as 3 
8 


8 ed ſo fine by the hand as to paſs 
F# - 5 = fieve, if the hand wont do, they 
7 75 bear it with a ſtick, made on purpoſe, 
2 z it is then put in a calabaſh, , Where 
the fine, dry, flowry, qutritee ſub- 
tance, ſettles to the bottom, the 
wateriſh 


i 
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( 19 ) 
wateriſh and naſh is poured off, 
and the ſediment of the cabbage is 

kneaded into bread, which when raw 
will melt in the mouth cold, like 
ſnow, but when baked, that is dried 
over the fire, or roaſted in the fire, 
being incloſed in leaves, it is the 
fineſt, whiteſt, and drieſt flower, 
ever I taſted, the outſide from ga- 


thering a paſte or ſkin quite ſmooth, 
keeps it together. 


40. 
This bread is conſidered by the 
Indians as moſt wholeſome, and chil- 
dren will travel far, and bring it to 
their ſick parents, a medecinal, nu- 
trimental, and deſirable bread. 
1 8 
The end of a dry ſeaſon is the 
beſt time for this bread, and the old 
trees paſt bearing * are the beſt 


bread trees. 


ks 2 1 


No part of this tree will yield any 
Juice but the trunk. In dry weather 
from a wound with an ax, will iſſue 
juice which will congeal like jelly, 
and is undoubtedly both pleaſant and 
1 which if properly manu- 
factured would produce a ſubſtance 


equal to wy ſago whatever. This ar- 
ticle loſt. 


43. 
„„ 

There are uſually fix or eight dry 
broken leaves hanging down on the 
trunk, as many dry bent leaves, and 
Cc or eighteen expanded green 
leaves on a tree at once, beſides one 
or two middle expanded perpendi- 
cular leaves which afford the flax. 


The | 


Ca} 
| 44. 
The leaves grow cloſer or more 
diſtant on -the trunk, according to 
the dry or wet weather ; the leaves 
and leaf ſtalks before they are rotten, 
have a fine ſkin or gloſs, which 
when cut down reflect the warm ſun 
with intolerable heat on the bare ſoles 
of the feet. 


. 


45. 
Ihe leaf of this palm is not of the 


pinnated kind, or like them on old 
carvings and modern ornaments of 
marble and ſtone; but it is quite 
round, having about one hundred and 
eighty joints, whereby it was folded 
in its embrio and flaxy perpendicular 
ſtate; the butt of the. ſtalk may be 
nine, and the leaf fix . foot, From the 
center or end of the ſtalk. 


46. 
3 The oldeſt leaf withers at the points 


B #! | firſt, 


( a 3 
firſt, then die the Ralks, then bend, 
then crack about where the hollow and 
broad part that embraced the trunk 
ends, and ſo hang down. Many other 
rations on the leaves are loſt, 
Seed 4 a 

'The apple is the colour of an In- 
dian, brown, and moſt beautifully in- 
cloſed in ſcales, round, about two in- 
ches diameter, one eighth of an inch 
next the ſcales; is yellowiſh, eatable, 

and will ferment; within that is a 
hard black ſhell, with only one ori- 
fice; and the inner ſubſtance, or tree, 
is white, and very hard and clear 
when lying eight months on the moiſt 
ſoil, it ſwells into roots and leaves; 
they comè all out at this one a 
about the ſize of a, pea, and the hard 
ſhell adheres to the young ſprout, 


bound 
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( a3 } 
bound to it by a dry white ſubſtance 
like cotton, (which is all the remains 
of the hard, clear, white ſolid ſub- 
tance in it before vegetation,) a 
after it 22 : 
One apple produces only one tree, 
and the tree is only propagated from 
the apple. The reſt of this article 
loſt. : =" 
| 49. | 
The uſes of this tree to the Indians 
are fourteen or fifteen thus, 


I They eat and ferment the out- 
ſide q pulp of the applc. Monkeys, 
Ke. allo eat this. | 
2. They ſtrip a fine flax from the 
unexpanded perpendicular leaf or 
leaves, which they manufacture into 
durable hammocks. 
3. The expanded leaves make tem- 
porary hammocks. 


B 4 4. Wo 


( 24 ) 

„ The ſame leaves alſo make tem- 
porary thatch. 

5. The leaf ſtalks their hard . 
cut off from the pulp, make quakes, 
durable things to carry fiſh, plantanes, 
&c. in, they plate them ingeniouſly. 
. The cabbage is eat as cab- 
980 

7. The cabbage i is made into Py 
2 8. The trunk is uſed for a coffin 
to lay the dead in. 

9. The worms are good food. 

= 

In fine, many other ade uſes the 
yarious parts of this valuable and 
beautiful tree are made to anſwer, 
as accident and neceſſity require, 
which to people in their unpoliſhed 
and natural ſtate, anſwer all the end, 
of the bread of ſorrow and care. 


| Stripping 


(ae) 
51. 
firdepiog the young „ 
leaf ſkins, twiſting it and netting it, or 
joining it, parallelly for hammocks is 
the amuſement, the eaſy, agreeable, 
and undrove employment, of elderly 
Indian women; the ſmell of this flax 
is yery ſweet, wholeſome, and pleaſ- 
_ 1 

52. 

I once found, clearing a piece of 
land, an oheeroo trunk neatly covered 
over with the ſame leaves, ſupported 
with ſticks, containing a human ſke- 
leton, and planted at the fides with 
a broad leafed plant, that never flow- 
ers. Emblem, I thought, of funereal 
woe! eſpecially to thoſe poor, nations, 
who have no flowering, no blooming 
hopes, beyond the grave; I gave the 
Kull to an ingenious ſurgeon, who 


told | 


Tal 
told me afterwards, he ſaw no diffe- 
rence between it and a white mans ; 
it was an Indian young man, 

IS 

Roots. | 

The obſervations on the roots I 

have loſt; but I well recolle& that 
the firſt. root it has is a long tubous 
root, producing ſmall fibres. 

F. — 

In about two years the joints 
where the leaves drop off, ſend out 
roots, and draw to the ground, and 
form a new root, which I call the ho- 
rizontal root. This horizontal root 
is exactly like what Barbers uſe to 
puff out powder with, ſo formed by 
the old leaf joints, and is about a 
foot and a half long; and a tree of 
60 years age will have this old, 
ſhrunk, horizontal piece, whence the 
fibres of tne roots in the ſecond ſtate 


of 
D 
b 


6 
of vegetation iſſued, tho' what I call 
the horizontal root was in reality the 
firſt trunk. I have often ſtood ſtruck 
with admira ion at the wonderful 
{kill, knowledge, and wiſdom diſ- 
played in this gradation of the; tree, 
from tubous root to horizontal. 

3 1 

For if the tubous root was imme- 
diately ſucceeded by the trunk, or 
fibrous root, of its perfect vegetation, 
the trunk ak never be the exact 
_ cilindrical perpendicular form it is, 

&c. &c. loſt. 
=. 

The perfect trunk, or fibrous root, 

covers about two feet of the end of 
| the trunk, which ends in a blunt 
point : this part is hard, through and 
through, from the ftrong, librical fibres 
of the roots entering itz and the very 
end, 


Ca) 
end, or blunt point of the trunk, does 
never enter into any ſolid ſoil, but the 
root fibres run off ſlopingly and per- 
pendicularly, for many yards, into 
the ſolid clay, in thouſands, not much 
ramifkfied with ſmall fibres. 
„ 

Theſe perfect root fibres may be 
one- eighth of an inch diameter at the 
trunk, ſwelling for five or ſix feet from 
it to a quarter of an inch, and then 
| ſloping off to attenuated fibres, at 
| their long deep ends. = 


58. 
Ms Hella Obſervations « on this Tree. 


The trunk is blackiſh coloured, 
jointed, and rugged a little ; a good 
tree has a trunk 18 inches diameter, 
| and 60 feet long from the roots, ta 


i che Er ſtalk butt ends on the top. 


A 


( 29 ) 
2 9. 
A learned and | ingenious Gentle- 

man, travelled and polite, I was told, 

often ſaid that he thought this the 
fineſt of the vegetable creation, for 

ornament, beauty, grandeur: and a 

moſt ſtudious Mechanic, of wonderful 

ingenuity in moſt arts, and charmed 
with Palladio's ideas of architecture, 
often told me he looked upon this 
tree as the moſt divine proportion, of 

a fine ſhaft, or pillar, and the top, or 

leaves, of a grand chapiter. 

| 
For my part, I confider the large 
round leaf of the Oheeroo, as much 
more regal and grand, more expreſſive 
of victory and power, than the other 
palm leaves ufually ſculptured as 

hieroglyphics of them, inaſmuch as a 


grand circle, formed like the 7: 2 
the Sun (if my ideas are juſt) excels 


a leaf 


* 


EO 
a leaf like a Moon four or five days 
old. ID 


61. 

The divine Milton has, in ſome 
part of Paradiſe Loſt, ©& the Leafy | 
Palm; the expreſſion 18 Juſt, but 
not grand: Lord Shafteſbury, in his 
equally divine meditation, has © the 
T riumphant Palm ;” this is better 
and more expreſlive. N 
= 62. 1 5 
I have frequently thought the 
Oheeroo ſeed falling on the wet, over- 
flooded, old, turfy ſoil, . 

the good man 


— fallen on evil days, 

On evil days (now) fall'n, and evil tongues, 
In darkneſs and with dangers compallcd round, 
And lolitude! | 


But ts 18 requiſ te to make the 
| apple burſt, or rather ſprout from 
| the 


( 3x.) 
the orifice of the ſhell ; for if dry 
long, the apple ſhrinks, and rotts 
into ſoft duſt: thus we ſee that bleſ- 
ſed is the man whom the Bleſſed 
chaſteneth. TY | 
1 „ 
The tubous root is ſucceeded by a 
horizontal, and the horizontal by a 
perfect, durable, ſtrong, fibrous root; 
thus the good man advances from 
ſtrength to ftrength, till at laſt he ap- 
pears like a ſtately palm before 
Adownoi in Zion; a palm with 
green, glittering, victorious leaves, 
waving in the fine, warm, pure, 
healthy breeze of orient winds ; load- 
ed with ſpadixes of apples: and this 
hope will be the happy end of hu- 
mat--rature:——then ſhall the Scrip- 
ture be fulfilled. —& They took the 


branches, the leaves of palms, and 


went 


( 32 ) 
went out to meet him ; and they ex- 


claimed and they ſaid „Salvation at- 
tends God in the human form.“ 


Fohn, 12, 13. 


Great the doings of Y1nowvon, 2 
Stupendous and all-d-lightful ; \ 
His work majeſtic and beautiful, 
And his juſtice ſtands for ever. PSAL, Cx1, 


PETER Munpocn, Eſq. 
r 
T beg your Acceptance of theſe Ob- 
ſervations, as a [1 mall Mark 0 
Eſteem for you. | 


